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Mexican Art, Not Indian 


HE attention given by contemporary Mexi- 

can painters to what is called “Indian Art” 
is not an entirely new movement. The Revolu- 
tion has accentuated it, but in reality it began 
before the Revolution. The real initiators of the 
present movement towards nationalism in, art 
were Jorge Enciso and Roberto Montenegro. 
Enciso through teaching, writing and drawing 
created Indian art, since 1905,—that is to say, 
in the last decade of the Porfirio Diaz regime, 
several years before the Revolution. Enciso and 
Montenegro were my chief inspirers when I de- 
cided to give all the sup- 
port of the Department 
of Education to this 
supposed Indian art, al- 
though more properly it 
should be called Mexican 
art, as it embodies both 
the Indian and the Span- 
ish characteristics of our 
national culture. 

People outside Mexico, 
of course, have only seen 
a few drawings by Mon- 
tenegro, the first Mexi- 
can artist who made 
beauty with the shapes 
and dress of the Indians, 
and some sketches by 
Rivera, absent of beauty 
but full of power. But 
the art movement that 
has been going on is far 
deeper than the work of a single artist: it is 
truly a national renaissance that manifests itself 
not only in painting, but also in all of the allied 
arts, such as wood carving, lacquer panels, tiling, 
furniture and decoration, and in music and archi- 
tecture. Most of these arts were unknown to the 
primitive Indian. Painting is European; tiling 
and architecture, such as seen in Mexico of today 
are of Moorish and Spanish origin. The beauti- 
ful lacquers of Michaocan were originated by 
Spanish teachers, who, working under the influ- 
ence of the Chinese lacquers, brought them into 
Mexico by the Spanish galleons via the Philip- 
pine Islands. In fact the imprint of the 
Spanish temperament is so strong that you 


HEN General Alvaro Obregon be- 
came president of Mexico in 1920 
he made José Vasconcelos his minister of 
education. Under the leadership of Senor 
Vasconcelos was then begun a remarkable 
revolution in Mexican education, that has 
not yet run its course. Senor Vasconcelos 
arrived in the United States a short time 
ago for a series of lectures in American 
universities. He wrote the article on this 
page for THE NEW STUDENT following an sion 
interview. He discusses the renaissance of 
Mexican art which has been an important 
phase of the intellectual renaissance that 
was a part of the Mexican Revolution. 
Senor Vasconcelos has been described as 
the intellectual leader of the student move- 
ment of Latin America, 


find it even in the supposedly original art of the 
New Mexico Indians. The blankets of New Mex- 
ico, the wooden sculptures, even the dances, show 
clear influences from the interior of Mexico, the 
old New Spain, where the Hispanic civilization 
was developing new types of human culture in 
almost every branch of activity. The “grecas,” 
the motives, the colors and combination of color 
of the New Mexico blankets are strong and origi- 
nal; yet it is enough to see them at a distance on 
the shoulders of the people or in windows of 
museums—I have seen them in both places—to 
detect the relationship. 
They are in the same 
class with the blankets 
and horse furnishings 
that you find in Castile or 
Granada in Spain or in 
Spanish Morocco or 
French Algeria. They 
are a variety of that 
rich cultural import that 
came to this continent 
with the Spanish inva- 


To attain a purely In- 
dian art it would be nec- 
essary to limit oneself to 
the remains of the mon- 
uments of the ancient 
civilizations. We would 
call that in Spanish an 
arte erudito, an art of 
the scholars and book- 
worms. An art is a living thing and in fact the 
most precious offspring of any culture. Conse- 
quently you cannot create it artificially. The 
Indian civilizations are dead; and the Mexican 
nation is a living body. There must be a Mexi- 
can art; there cannot be a purely Indian art, 
because the Mexican people are not only Indian 
but they are also Spanish. Not only a part of 
their blood is Spanish, but all of their organized 
tradition is Spanish; all of their technique, their 
cultural knowledge is Spanish. 

Between the Indian of today and the Maya of 
the ancient kingdoms, or even the Aztec of four 
hundred years ago, there is an abyss not only of 
time, but an abyss of temperament. We have 
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more things in common—whether we like it or 
not—with the Spaniard of today, than with the 
Indian of the pre-Hispanic period. 

The work of three centuries of culture can not 
be wiped out and ought not to be wiped out. 
The alliance between the Spanish, European and 
Christian culture and the Indian blood: such was 
the work of the three hundred years of Spanish 
domination and of Spanish education. Whoever 
tends to destroy this alliance, whether he knows 
it or not, will be working to destroy the Mexican 
nation. It is all right to speak about Indianism 
and to encourage Indianism, but only in this 
sense: That the Indian should be educated and 
raised to modern progressive levels. But any 
Indianism that would tend to turn our faces to 
the past and to undo the work of Spain would 
be suicidal. 

Consider the primitive Indian—we still have a 
few among us, isolated tribes, that do not know 
any European language. What would the ex- 
tremist Indianist do with these men? Shall he 
raise them in their own language—certainly some 
worthless dialect—or will he teach them Spanish? 
If he teaches them Spanish he will be Mexican- 
izing them; not only that, he will be Hispanizing 
them—and so much the better for everybody; 
unless our reformers of the so-called radicalist 
brand, wish to raise them in English in order to 
please the imperialism of the stronger world cul- 
tures. 


But turning to art: Do you imagine that it is 
possible to provoke a renaissance of Egyptian 
art? A renaissance of the art of a race that dis- 
appeared historically two thousand years ago? 
And yet it would be less absurd to imagine it, 
because the Egyptian art was a complete form 
of expression, with all the technique and variety, 
skill and depth of any other great school of art. 
Can we say the same about Indian art, outside 
of architecture and perhaps sculpture? What 
about the music? What about the ideas and pecu- 
liar sentiments that are the inside impulse of any 
art? Could we invent that, in order to create the 
original expression? 

No. The tragedy of Mexico is that we have 
been trying to break with ourselves instead of 
improving ourselves. The success of the art 
movement of the period of 1922 to 1925, I at- 
tribute to the fact that it was inspired by a con- 
structive desire to express and improve all that 
is best in the Mexican tradition; without the 
exclusion of any racial or cultural trait. It was 
an effort towards a synthesis, an all-including 
spiritual sweep. Later on, politics and poli- 
ticians tried to use this movement for personal 
selfish ends, with the result that it has been de- 
bilitated and has begun to run blindly in search 
of guiding principles. Indian? Somewhat, be- 
cause the politician is catering to the Indian 
fighters of the army. But specially, anti-Cath- 
olic, because the Catholic church is weak in Mex- 
ico; incidentally anti-Spanish, because Spain is 
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no longer a power. Such is the work of the poli- 
tician, not of the artist. Unfortunately, in our 
country the artist is in the pay of the politician. 
He has to be, private initiative being practically 
nil. 
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Success Recipe 
“To be successful with the commandant cadets 
have but one simple thing to do: obey orders.”— 
Captain E. N. Harmon, commandant Norwich 
University. 


Serious Business 
“Petting is a wonderful thing if it becomes a 
part of the process of selecting a mate and one 
is not simply making a game of it.”—Dr. Frank 
Seerley, at University of Kansas Convocation. 


What’s College Anyway? 

“It has been said that the student body has 
been growing up, the University is no longer a 
glorified high school, and all that sort of tripe. 
What of it? You’re a long time dead, and more 
satisfaction is to be obtained from associations 
carried from the campus into later life, than all 
the abstract knowledge it is possible for a stu- 
dent to cram into his head, or wherever he carries 
it, to take with him when he leaves college. It 
is the difference between living and existing.”— 
Three alumni of University of Oregon (now en- 
gaged in the business of living) in letter to 
student daily deploring lack of spirit at football 
game. 


Tonsorial Interpretation 
“Communism is socialism with a shave and a 
haircut.”—Miss Hermina Schwed (not German 
despite her name, she says), noted rooter for the 
constitution, in address to students of University 
of South Dakota in convocation at which the four 
verses of “America” were sung. 


Is Nothing Sacred? 

“America has drifted from the spirit of her 
Christian forbears when she allows her once 
Christian schools to be the nurseries of atheism 
and corruptors of the faith of her youth... . For 
the salvation of their children, for the welfare of 
their nation, American parents should rise and 
cast out of schools, colleges and universities athe- 
istic and irreligious instructors before it is too 
late.’—His Excellency Alvan T. Fuller, governor 
of the state of Massachusetts, and conserver of 
Americanism, in address at Holy Cross College. 
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The Negro Looks at the South 


HE two letters which follow are in answer 

to that of a Southern student who wrote in 
the November 23 issue on the Negro problem. He 
suggested that only the South knows the Negro, 
for which reason the Negro in turn knows his 
place and is content to keep it. The writers of 
both of the letters here presented are Negroes, 
and teachers in Negro schools. 


Sirs: I have just finished the November 23 is- 
issue and an article on page 2 gave me a desire to 
indulge in a little idea that amused me. 

Out of the depth of my interest in the welfare 
of people in general (including myself) I have 
come here to this college in Georgia to teach 
Sociology. This is my second year at it. This 
particular school is unusually interesting to me 
for two reasons. 

The first reason is that it is a school for men 
only. 

The second interesting fact is what we may 
call for the sake of convenience the morale of 
the school. Most of the men who come here 
believe before long that they have title in fee 
simple to the right to evaluate themselves, their 
“position,” and things in general. Our students 
seem to GET that, at times more in spite of the 
Faculty than because of it. They exercise this 
“Right” even though they can claim not one mite 
more ability to understand chemistry and psy- 
chology than the mythical “average” college man. 

Now then, out of the breadth of my interest 
in all mankind I should like to entertain Mr. R. S. 
Glasgow at this school for a day, or perhaps sev- 
eral days. Knowing nothing capable of contra- 
dicting him, I am perfectly willing to admit that 
he has in his letter accurately described the atti- 
tude of the manhood of his race in the South 
toward itself and others. I want him here be- 
cause I am so sure that he would be pleased to 
see how perfectly the young manhood of this race 
has learned his lessons from Mr. Glasgow’s race. 

Here he would see his ideas thoroughly sub- 
scribed to, the only difference being that here the 
ideas are, of course, colored. I should be delighted 
to observe the emotions that would be revealed by 
his facial expression when he saw, as he may, 
the sons of “Slavery time ‘auntie’ and ‘uncle’” 
persons of color nonchalantly, perhaps he would 
insist, naively, admitting that THEY are the 
cream of our southland. A surprisingly large 
percentage of them are even learning to forget 
that this is still considered a debatable issue by 
many people. I am sure that a visit would be a 
revelation to the gentleman. 


Yours, etc., 
T. R., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sirs: Mr. Robert 8. Glasgow, Jr., has our sym- 
pathy and the age-old prayer, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” He 
seems to know neither the new South nor the 
new Negro. He is blind to the fact that there is 
a new and admirable Southern white man, one 
ready to obey whole-heartedly that surpassing 
injunction, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” These men and women are not “half- 
witted white persons” but thinking, forceful 
people who have risen above corroding preju- 
dices and slavish local customs to test the eternal 
verities of education. In an effort to reach a 
real understanding of their Negro neighbors they 
have discovered the following things, which Mr. 
Glasgow seems not to know: 

That Negroes are migrating North in large 
numbers as consistently as they have been doing 
since the days of the “Underground Railway.” 
If the “South treats the Negro better than any 
other section” why this continuous trekking to- 
wards the “Statue of Liberty’? If Southern 
Negroes would have nothing to do with a Negro 
attempting to enter the same school with white 
persons” why do Southern Negroes send their 
children North to white schools? If Mr. Glasgow 
will take the census of the three institutions for 
Negroes in Birmingham, to which he refers, he 
will probably find that the majority of the teach- 
ers are products of white schools or did graduate 
work in a white school, and that Southern Ne- 
groes are solicitous in their effort to secure these 
instructors for more than one reason. 

“Eating in the same cafe with a Negro is out 
of the question” for a “self-respecting South- 
erner,” he says, but how about the “Old Gentle- 
men of the South, their sons and grandsons” who 
eat, sleep and cohabit with Negro women and 
daily increase miscegenation? What about the 
confidential servants of color who suckle babes, 
nurse children, feed invalids, wash, bathe and 
dress thousands of white persons? They don’t 
wear muzzles, masks or rubber gloves, but no 
one has been contaminated by the contact. Did 
he ever hear of a grim old Negro Bishop who, 
following the Atlanta race riots, thundered, 
“There are enough Negroes employed in white 
homes to wipe out this entire city through poison 
and arson before tomorrow morning to avenge 
this slaughter.” The whites of the city were 
terrified needlessly, because they did not hear the 
rest of the speech. Both the Bishop and his audi- 
ence believed firmly in the law of compensation 
(even as do most Negroes today) and knew that 
he who worships Juggernaut is eventually de- 
stroyed by Juggernaut. 

There have been some “decent white men” at 
Chicago, Illinois, Northwestern, Harvard, Brown, 
California and Iowa, as well as other colleges, 
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who “went through things an athlete must en- 
dure with a Negro partner,” retaining their “self- 
respect” and their unimpeached social standing. 

What is the “ultimate end” of which Mr. Glas- 
gow speaks? Today and tomorrow stands the 
peaceful white spire of the monument over him 
who said “With malice towards none and charity 
for all,” up there in the heart of the prairies, 
while, bleak and bare, Stone Mountain rears 
against the sky in Georgia—with an unfinished 
memorial to a dishonored and disrupting institu- 
tion disfiguring the work of Nature. Is there no 
significance to him in the fact that these obstacles 
arise to thwart the perpetuation of hate and 
hauteur in a democratic nation? ° 

Black or white, red, brown or yellow, real men 
cannot be “taught their place” but find it for 
themselves—despite handicaps and intimidation. 
When the strains of “Old Black Joe,” “Swanee 
River” and “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” 
are forgotten by the greyest-bearded, oldest Ne- 
gro in the country, deep in his heart will echo 
the strains of ‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
and his sons and grandsons, their souls deep- 
furrowed with the tears and pains of three hun- 
dred years of hellish bondage, will accept the 
sympathetic hand of these fair-minded white 
people who offer them the consideration due free 
manhood, and press on chanting—“The Truth 
goes marching on.” 


Yours, etc., 
E. O. P., Nashville, Tenn. 


Miami Swells Its Chest 


By READ BAIN 


N MANY respects, a college campus is a strong- 
hold of convention and tradition, in spite of 
much froth about Flaming Youth and Pink Pro- 
fessors. One of the types of “cultural lag’? which 
still infests the campus is the outworn practice 
of raising money by special drives, Tag Days, 
subscriptions, dances, bazaars, “entertainments” 
and other semi-charitable devices. In most 
schools, the general student body fee takes care 
of subscription to the college paper and admis- 
sion to athletic contests, but all other extra- 
curricular activities are still financed by the old 
time-worn methods. 

Three years ago, President R. M. Hughes de- 
cided that Miami should profit by the experience 
of the 800 cities which raise the major part of 
their philanthropic funds by one well organized 
Community Drive. The goal was set at $6,200. 
Six thousand two hundred and fifty-one dollars 
was subscribed, of which $5,918.55 was paid, a 
shrinkage of only about 5%. Over 90% of the 
student body gave, the average subscription being 
$3.33 for the men, $3.06 for the women, and $8.12 
for the faculty. The next year, 1926-7, the goal 
was $6,750. Only $6,107.85 was subscribed with 
a 6% collection shrinkage. 
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The failure of the drive to reach its goal last 
year made everyone feel this year that the Chest 
Idea was on trial. Hence there was a very care- 
fully organized campaign. Teams of men, women, 
and faculty solicitors were appointed. A large 
“thermometer” was erected on the campus to 
record the subscriptions hour by hour. Slogans 
and banners were displayed. A large blackboard 
recorded the sums raised by the various teams 
and individuals, At the conclusion of the second 
day, the goal of $6,250 was exceeded by $165. 
Eighty-six per cent of the faculty and admin- 
istrative staff contributed $1,390, an average of 
$9.02; 97% of the women students contributed 
$2,565, an average of $3.15 each; 96% of the 
men contributed $2,360, an average of $3.03. 

The subscription cards provided for desig- 
nated gifts, but a negligible per cent of the 
donors made use of this option. The Y. M. and 
Y. W. receive $3,000 and $2,100 of the Fund 
respectively; the Grace Steinbeck Fund-for edu- 
cational work in China gets $500; the Student 
Friendship Fund for promoting friendly rela- 
tions with foreign students, $200; School for 
Boys in Bagdad, $200; Scholarship Fund for 
Mississippi Flood Area, $150; and $100 for 
Emergency. 

Many social workers feel that the Community 
Fund is merely a transitional device until such 
time as the community will care for its social 
agencies by the means of a general tax levy. 
Perhaps American Colleges could make a con- 
tribution in this direction by including in the 
budget of the student body such items as are 
covered by the Miami Chest. Thus, all funds for 
extra-curricular activities which are of interest 
to the entire college community might be raised 
by a student fee paid at registration as subscrip- 
tion to the college paper and admission to ath- 
ene contests are now provided for in most col- 
eges. 


ULYSSES: THE LAST VOYAGE 


LYSSES, gaze to sea, stands by the spars 

Of his wise craft, come in from distant trips 
By Circe’s isle, by temples nears the stars 
And through disastrous straits and stormy grips. 
Well he remembers Helen’s hair of gold 
And Hector’s flight around the wall, 
The clanging plains and noble deeds untold, 
The thousand ships and windy Ilium’s fall. 


The moon climbs slow above his native shore; 
The sails tug at the old masts restlessly, 

And this gray hero, strong of arm no more, 
Gives ear unto the full urge of the sea: 

To sail beyond the bounds of life and wars 

In quest of Happy Isles beyond the stars. 


WALTER EVANS Kipp. 


READ BAIN Is on the sociology faculty at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. WALTER EVANS KIDD is in the department of 
English at the University of Oregon. 

CORRECTION: Miam! University, mentioned in the football 
summary last week, is in Florida. Failure to mention its location 
has occasioned belief that the Ohio university of the same name 
was being referred to. 
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Mountain and Mouse 


4 ILL you please assign me a sub- 
ject for research in history?” 

The question was asked over and 
over of an outstanding historian 
when he was on the graduate faculty 
of one of the largest universities of 
the land. Hundreds of students en- 
rolled in the graduate department and 
then begged for a research subject. 
Their four years of study in history 
had failed to arouse in them the slight- 
est glimmer of curiosity. They had 
gone from class to class without once 
being confronted by an uncertainty, 
without meeting one challenging dis- 
crepancy in the words of their teach- 
ers or the pages of their books. The 
academic mountain had labored and 
brought forth its tiny scholastic 
mouse. If we are to believe Dean 
Woodbridge of the Graduate Faculty 
of Columbia University this situation 
obtains in all the graduate schools. 

During January, the month when 
students and professors are prone to 
meditate much on the futility of the 
mountain’s birth pangs, The New 
Student will conduct a discussion on 
the latest aspects of reform in teach- 
ing methods. As Dr. Ernest H. Wil- 
kins of Oberlin College has said, “the 
quality of teaching is the measure of 
the success of the college.” The ar- 
ticles of this series will, we hope, shed 
fresh light on the problem of mak- 
ing teaching effective. 


Bringing Up Fathers 

«sCHOULD we try to educate our 

parents?” is the query advanced 
by “One Who Has Given Up” in the 
November issue of The Midwest Stu- 
dent. This is a pertinent question that 
must have been asked by a large num- 
ber of the students of this generation, 
since so many of its fathers and 
mothers never went to college. There 
is always a rift between the genera- 
tions, but this time it is wider than 
ever before. Many of the students of 
today speak a language totally for- 
eign to their fathers and mothers and 
these students who constitute the first 
generation to go to college are in a 
most unpleasant plight. In the esti- 
mation of this particular student the 
attempt to tell our parents what it is 
all about and bring them to agree- 
ment with our way of thinking and 
living isn’t worth the agony. She 
concludes her article with these ad- 
monitions: “Let the girl who con- 
demns her mother’s corset continue to 
keep her own body straight and sup- 


There will be no issue of The 
New Student December 28. 


The 
next number will be dated Jan- 
uary 4, 1928. 


ple with her athletics, but let her 
remember the disastrous effect, both 
physical and mental, of attempting to 
break her mother’s forty-year-old 
habit. Let her say absolutely noth- 
ing about her mother’s habit of dress 
if she trots forth unsteadily day and 
night on spike heels. Let the young 
birth control advocate see to it that 
she has her two or three children 
when she wants them and is able to 
give them the best of the world’s ad- 
vantages. Let her preach, not to her 
mother who is probably past child- 
bearing age, but to young parents 
who do not know of or believe in birth 
control. Let the young man keep 
himself busy not with remodeling his 
father but with making himself into 
the man he wishes his father had 
been.” 


Beware, World! 


Sirs: I never knew, until I read 
your Editorial Inventory, that The 
New Student had such an ambitious 
program. The voyage of Columbus 
was a cinch, and the cruise of Lind- 
bergh a mere Sunday School picnic in 
comparison with the uncharted seas 
which you propose to sail. 

You propose to dethrone the Great 
God Pigskin; to help the students win 
their constitutional privilege of free 
speech on the campus; to oust the 
R. O. T. C.; and to continue “to laugh 
at the asininities of classroom Rotar- 
ians and to encourage the local op- 
ponents of these dire phenomena.” 
You have other objectives, equally re- 
mote from life on the great collegiate 
desert, but these indicate the magni- 
tude of your undertaking. 

I know nothing of the larger insti- 
tutions of learning. Perhaps, out of 
an enrollment of several thousand, 
there are but a few who are intel- 
lectually awake; a few who read The 
New Student from cover to cover; a 
lonely and God-forsaken few who 
crave the blessings for which you are 
crusading. As I have just said, I 
know nothing of these institutions, 
and do not purpose to speak for them, 
but unfortunately, I am rather well- 
acquainted with the material which 
at present is crowding the classrooms 
of the average American college. I 
am part of it. Therefore, permit me 
to speak authoritatively as follows: 

Firstly, we don’t want Pigskin de- 
throned. We worship Him with all 
the power of our hearts and lungs. 
College life would be utterly unbear- 
able without Him, and if you blas- 
pheme Him, we won't read your paper 
—that’s all. 

Secondly, we like uniforms; the 
girls like to see them; and military 
training is good for the physique. Go 
ahead and say anything you want to 
about the R. O. T. C., but your seed 


will fall on shallow ground. We won’t 
read it. 

Free speech—what’s that? ‘Don’t 
we have free speech? Can’t we cuss 
when we want to, and say anything 
we please about our profs (behind 
their backs)? Sure, we’ve got free 
speech. This is a Democracy—this is. 

The New Student? Yes, we read it 
sometimes. But rarely, oh, so rarely. 
We like a paper with some classy 
jokes, and The New Student has no 
jokes. It’s a pretty dull affair—that 
New Student. We read College Hu- 
mor, Breezy Stories, and the Saturday 
Evening Post—occasionally. Why 
don’t you put a classy cover on that 
magazine? Display a girl’s garters, 
or something. Gosh, what dull read- 
ing. “Press Notices on Big Bill’s 
Show’—who’s Big Bill? That Chi- 
cago fellow who’s having a fuss with 
King George about something? Well, 
three rahs for Big Bill, or whoever 
he is. “The Bulldog on a Picket 
Line”—some more of that labor bunk. 
Why don’t they print something in- 
teresting? “Intercollegiate World”’— 
nothing here worth reading. ‘Who 
Thinks?”—aw, heck, who wants to 
think anyway? 

We are not concerned with politics; 
or sociology; or psychoanalysis. We 
believe that Wilson was a saint, and 
that it was really “a war to end war.” 
We don’t know what Socialism is, or 
Communism, or Bolshevism. We never 
read the Atlantic, or the Dial, or the 
Nation, or Scribner’s. But we like 
the American Magazine. Edgar Guest 
is our favorite poet, and we have no 
favorite novelist. Some of us prefer 
Zane Grey, while others prefer Elinor 
Glyn. We never heard of Mencken, or 
Cabell, or James Joyce. We've heard 
a little about Bernard Shaw and 
Theodore Dreiser, but we don’t read 
either of them. Fact is, we never 
read much. It’s bad for the eyes 
anyway. 

We are thoroughly satisfied and 
perfectly complacent. Call us sons- 
of-Babbitt if you want to—we don’t 
know what that means. But as for 
reforming us, and giving us free 
speech and so on, we don’t get you. 
We suggest that you wait and begin 
on the younger generation. 

Yours, etc., 
Vadus Carmack, 
Cookeville, Tenn. 


In Our Next 

The Education of Henry Adams. 
The first of a series of articles on 
American thinkers, by Gorham B. 
Munson. 

Ben Lindsey—Sociologist to the Mul- 
itude. 
A review of Judge Lindsey’s Revolt 
of Modern Youth and Companionate 
Marriage, by Lorine Pruette. 


A Course on Courses 


OINTED and penetrating, the 

Harvard Crimson’s fifth Confiden- 
tial Guide on courses of study has 
made its appearance. Editors, with 
the assistance of numerous under- 
graduates, have compiled critical com- 
ment on courses open to students next 
semester. The Guide is a supplement 
to the official and uncritical lists, 
and is described as an “effort to 
analyze seriously and to present from 
the student’s point of view a portion 
of the many courses offered the 
undergraduate.” The Crimson recalls 
that the first guide brought out eries 
of “presumptuous.” It expects further 
eries from “those who believe that 
education is a monologue by a teach- 
er instead of a reciprocal entente be- 
tween teacher and students.” But it 
knows there are others “who welcome 
the student’s reaction to his courses, 
whether offered merely as an emo- 
tional outlet or as a guide to suc- 
ceeding students; and be it said im- 
mediately that the latter is the gov- 
erning course for the present effort.” 


Revising Standards 


FTER a two-year self-survey, the 

faculty of the University of Col- 
orado College of Arts and Sciences 
has recommended action designed to 
make teaching “more inspirational, 
more gripping, more compelling, more 
fascinating.” While no_ specific 
changes were mentioned, the com- 
mittee suggested that each teacher 
conduct a survey of his own aims and 
methods. The report was based on 
interviews with undergraduates, grad- 
uate students, and students seeking 
admission to the university. The 
faculty investigators found the trend 
away from serious study, due to the 
increasing number of extra-curricular 
activities, whose non-existence in pre- 
vious years, they said, made for more 
devotion to scholarship in earlier col- 
lege generations. The report will 
undergo general discussion by the 
whole faculty. 


é“ HE purpose of the Experimen- 

tal College is to make you free,” 
Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn told his 
proteges in outlining further the work 
of University of Wisconsin’s experi- 
mental school. With the skeleton out- 
line of Greek civilization completed, 
the gaps are now being filled in. At 
present the economic standpoint is 
being investigated. To prevent spe- 
cific knowledge from overbalancing 
the survey, various points of view 
will be considered. When the outline 
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is complete students probably will be 
free to spend their time studying such 
aspects of Greek civilization as in- 
terest them particularly. This part 
of the program is expected to com- 
plete the first experimental year. 


ESTERN RESERVE UNIVER- 

SITY, looking to “a greater and 
more modern” institution, is consid- 
ering plans for a stadium, a dormi- 
tory, and an honors course, similar 
to Swarthmore’s. President R. E. 
Vinson is the guiding spirit, but he 
has asked students as well as faculty 
to assist him in developing the pro- 
gram. A student committee has been 
appointed to aid in the work, and the 
Reserve Weekly warns it not to be 
dazed by the novelty “of being con- 
sulted about the affairs of the col- 
lege.” The student paper is more con- 
cerned with the proposed honors course 
than with the stadium, on the assump- 
tion that stadiums take care of them- 
selves. The honors course it regards 
as a step towards individualism and 
away from standardization in educa- 
tion. 


The Open Mind 


T LAST the Colorado coal strike 

has been brought forcibly to the 
attention of students at the state uni- 
versity. Because of the strike, the 
captain of the basketball team has 
been unable to stay in school. No 
detailed explanation was given, but 
the answer seems to be that the cap- 
tain’s family has felt the strike too, 
and basketball has had to give way 
to filial duty. 

The students have been hearing 
from their teachers something of the 
issues involved in the dispute. One 
faculty member urged it as the stu- 
dent’s duty in such a situation to 
keep an open mind, but as for doing 
anything, he said nothing. He did 
warn against confusing I. W. W. 
leadership with the justice of the 
strikers’ demands, and urged govern- 
ment ownership as a solution to the 
industrial difficulties. 

Students at Denver University 
came a bit closer to the strikers’ point 
of view. A group attended a miners’ 
meeting and heard no heated urges to 
pillage and burn, but calm and earn- 
est pleas for living wages and better 
conditions. Jack Boyd, student sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A., after dep- 
recating lack of student interest in 
the miners’ problem, told the strikers 
that “simply because a large percent- 
age of the militia is made up of uni- 
versity students, that does not mean 
that as a whole college students are 
opposing the strikers.” 
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No Help Wanted 


6s()yHIO WESLEYAN students 

are too darned busy trying to 
run the University.” Professor T. G. 
Duvall was summarizing general fac- 
ulty opinion when he made this com- 
ment on a student request that their 
representatives be permitted to sit 
and participate in faculty and trus- 
tee meetings. Student opinion also is 
divided on the request, which had for 
its purpose closer relationship between 
governing bodies and the governed. 
Undergraduate feeling, as well as 
faculty, is that the students lack the 
maturity to be of any assistance to 
the policy-makers. 


Two-Team Footbal 


TWO-TEAM football program, 

whereby reserve as well as first 
teams will play, has been adopted by 
the Western Conference. The Michi- 
gan Daily hastens to explain that the 
new policy does not fulfill President 
C. C. Little’s home-and-home game 
suggestions of last year, but is rather 
a means of giving the “scrubs” a 
chance to play the game. The Ann 
Arbor student daily does not suppose 
that President Little’s hope of keep- 
ing the students at home will prevail. 
No one, it says, will stay at home to 
see a second team play a weak neigh- 
bor while the first team is playing 
a championship game in another city. 


Apologetic 


IMID administrative officials at 

the University of North Carolina 
who suffered great anguish when the 
Tar Heel told the Armistice Day 
speaker that he should make his re- 
marks “under a circus tent and not 
in a university,” have brought the 
matter to a close. The method was 
a public apology to Congressman 
Charles Laban Abernathy, in a letter 
which placed the blame for the com- 
ment on the writer of the editorial, 
and disclaimed any university re- 
sponsibility for it. Despite alumni 
and administrative objection to the 
editorial, the Tar Heel made no re- 
traction and left it to the objectors 
to do their own weeping. For the 
administration it should be said no 
attempt was made to force a retrac- 
tion. 


Oil, Oil 

EVERAL millions of dollars in oil 

royalties are sought by the Uni- 
versity of Texas in four suits which 
it has filed against lessees of its oil 
lands. Besides testing the constitu- 
tionality of some of the leases, the 
university is trying to collect more 
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than a million dollars from the oper- 
ators’ gathering charge of twenty 
cents a barrel of oil. The university 
has a heavy income from its oil hold- 
ings. 


Geological Tour 


LE igridiaered geology students will 
leave American mountains next 
summer and turn their attention to 
European geological centers. An ex- 
pedition is being organized by Pro- 
fessor K. F. Mather, who is working 
in conjunction with the University of 
Geneva, from which a student group 
will join the Harvard expedition. 
Twelve weeks will be consumed in 
studying European geological forma- 
tions. Academic credit will be grant- 
ed for the summer course. 


Freedom to Agree 


HILE Alexander Lifshitz re- 

mains under suspension from 
College of the City of New York for 
his comment on the R. O. T. C., and 
President Frederick Robinson refuses 
to heed student requests that he be 
reinstated, students of several univer- 
sities have started a movement to fight 
military training in the colleges, and 
to secure for student objectors freedom 
of speech. The Student Council of New 
York, meeting with representatives 
from other colleges, and speaking for 
7,000 students, made plans for sup- 
porting the cause which has made 
Cc. C. N. Y. unsafe for objectors. An 
executive committee was formed to 
carry the fight into colleges through- 
out the country. 

In the meantime President Robin- 
son told a student committee that free 
speech still reigns on the campus, but 
indiscreet remarks do not. Although 
Lifshitz wrote an apology for asper- 
sions cast on the faculty, while reit- 
erating his opposition to military 
drill, the powers at the College have 
decided that the apology was “unsat- 
isfactory.” 


HE Wisconsin Cardinal, which 

thought its own military problem 
settled by referendum, has begun to 
have doubts. From the Triad, a dor- 
mitory publication, have come charges 
that most of the ballots were cast by 
R. O. T. C. students on forms dis- 
tributed in military classes, that the 
ballot boxes were stuffed, and that 
many of the student soldiers voted 
more than once. The Cardinal is not 
certain now that the student attitude 
has been determined, and has asked 
the R. O. T. C. to explain mimeo- 
graphed ballots which it is alleged to 
have given out. 


"Round the World 
ATES UNIVERSITY, renowned 
for its accomplished student speak- 
ers, will send a debate team on a 
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world tour. Three men will partici- 
pate in about 25 debates, with uni- 
versity teams in the Philippines, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and England. This is the second 
American college team to undertake 
so ambitious a program. 


On Religion 

ELIGIOUS toleration, expounded 

by John Haynes Holmes, John M. 
Cooper, and Stephen S. Wise, was 
the product of this year’s religious 
symposium at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conneciicut. The student 
delegates heard Dr. Wise say that 
“the strength of Christianity lies in 
Jesus, and the weakness in its fol- 
lowers.” Father Cooper urged an at- 
titude of self-distrust in a Catholic 
toward his faith. His ideas were 
combatted by Dr. Holmes who con- 
sidered religion from the scientific 
point of view, and demanded that 
only that which has been proven 
through experience be accepted as 
final. At the closing session Dr. 
James H. Leuba criticized the church 
for its campaigns against teaching of 
evolution, its tendency to make moral 
questions wait upon religious method 
and its danger of “intellectual dis- 
honesty.” 


L. I. D. Conference 


6677°HE Student and the Social Order” 

is the general topic for the Inter- 
collegiate Conference of the League 
for Industrial Democracy, which will 
be held in New York City from Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 28, to Friday, Dec. 30, at 
Columbia University. The opening 
discussion will be on “Present Day 
Capitalism in America.” The posi- 
tive values will be presented by Ivy 
Lee, public relations counselor for 
several large corporations, while the 
evils of the profits system will be 
treated by Professor Harry F. Ward, 
of Union Theological, Seminary. Dur- 
ing the discussion on this general sub- 
ject Tom Tippett of Brookwood will 
be the principal speaker, and Prof. 
Rexford Tugwell of Columbia Univer- 
sity, the discussion leader. 

Student affairs will be closely re- 
lated to the problems that will be 
taken up by the conference, mainly in 
the discussion of “Education as a 
Road to Freedom,” and “Liberal Ac- 
tivities on the Campus.” Student lib- 
eral leaders have an important part 
in the program. 


Athletics For All 


hs OVER by a policy of athlet- 
ics for all instead of “the star- 
ring of eight or ten,” students at the 
Women’s College of Alabama have 
voted to banish intercollegiate ath- 
letics in favor of games for all the 
institution. 

The Wo-Co-Ala News says the col- 
lege is “justly proud of her position.” 


Why Anglo-Saxon 


HY the study of Anglo-Saxon? 

asked the Daily Princetonian, 
echoing other students who ask: 
“Why read Beowulf?” Professor Rob- 
ert K. Root, chairman of the depart- 
ment of English, answered by explain- 
ing the aims of the English depart- 
ment. It aims, he said, “to train men 
in the art of intelligent and discrim- 
inating reading; to cultvate in them 
the enjoyment of literature; to create 
and develop in them a sense of the 
cultural growth of a people as re- 
vealed in its literature. It aims also 
to give to its students a sense of the 
quality of the English language, to 
show them something of the historic 
processes which have shaped it into 
what it is, to train them to speak it 
and write it with effectiveness and 
distinction. 

“There are, then, three distinct, 
though closely related, aspects of 
work in English: The study of liter- 
ature, the study of language, and 
practice in the art of expression. The 
Department believes that an under- 
graduate who has chosen the Depart- 
ment will receive a one-sided training 
unless all three of these aspects are 
included in his course of study... . 
The Department has been governed by 
its belief that in no way can a stu- 
dent better attain to ‘a sense of the 
quality of the English language’ and 
an intelligent appreciation of ‘the 
historic processes which have shaped 
it into what it is’ than by an ac- 
quaintance with the vocabulary and 
forms of the language in its earliest 
recorded state. While it is, of course, 
the ideal of the Department that the 
work shall in all its courses be thor- 
ough as opposed to slipshod, the 
knowledge of Old English which it 
demands is after all only an element- 
ary one.” 


Presidential Politics 


Ane University of Louisville is to 
become a democracy, with faculty 
members sharing the executive duties 
hitherto confined to the president, if 
the proposal of Dr. Frank L. McVey, 
president of the University of Ken- 
tucky, is adopted. 

resident George Colvin, of Louis- 
ville University, has been the object 
of faculty, student, alumni, and Amer- 
ican Association of University Pro- 
fessors opposition, because of contro- 
versy with the faculty. Dr. McVey 
made an investigation, and suggested 
changes, at the behest of the trustees 
of the embroiled university. From 
the time Colvin became president, in 
September, 1926, he has made the 
University a one-man institution, dis- 
missing faculty members without 
cause, and regulating courses as he 
saw fit. His pre-university profes- 
sion of being a politician and candi- 
date for various offices seems to have 
reflection in charges that he played 
politics in making staff appointments. 
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Honor Wins 
UGUSTANA COLLEGE will keep 
its honor system, it has been de- 
cided by the faculty after students 
had objected to abolition of the code. 
Three changes were made in the pres- 
ent system, one making discretionary 
instead of mandatory the reporting of 
violations. 


And Loses 


NIVERSITY of Washington’s 

honor code has breathed its last. 
After many months of lingering, the 
measure granting students conduct of 
their examinations, was put to death 
by the faculty which in 1925 gave it 
life. A faculty-student committee will 
try to work out a new code, but in the 
meantime, the old system of faculty 
proctorship will be employed. 


Nice Fraternities 


(73 HERE has never been so keen 

an interest in scholarship on the 
part of fraternities, nor so construc- 
tive a determination on their part to 
align themselves with the collegiate 
authorities in matters so fundament- 
ally in harmony with the real pur- 
pose of college training,” is the pic- 
ture of the new day reported at the 
annual interfraternity conference. It 
further was reported that academic 
fitness is coming to be of greater im- 
port in the selection of members, and 
the continuance of such a policy was 
given the convention’s support. 


South American Study 


WO South American universities, 

the University of Buenos Aires 
and the University of Brazil, at Rio 
de Janeiro, are offering summer 
courses for American students, dur- 
ing July, 1928. Courses will be given 
in English, French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, on subjects that will en- 
able the students to understand South 
American conditions. This is part of 
a concerted effort of the South 
American states to interest American 
students in their cultural, political 
and economic development. 


Swift Justice 
ANADIAN judges do not distin- 
guish between collegiate “horse- 
play” and ordinary assault and bat- 
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tery. As a result six students at 
Ontario Agricultural College, singled 
out as leaders of a band that hazed 
an English student, were each fined 
two hundred dollars by a police mag- 
istrate. 


Hair Clippers 


IOLATING an honor pledge, up- 

perclassmen of Louisiana State 
University clipped the hair on 300 
freshmen heads. As a consequence 
three varsity football players and five 
other students have been dismissed. 
President T. W. Atkinson is trying to 
identify the other clippers, and prom- 
ises that they too will find themselves 
out of the University. 


Bitter-Enders 


HOSE two an .thetical things, 

Oxford and women, have reached 
an agreement, equally painful to each. 
After many months of consideration, 
it has been decided that the ratio of 
entrants shall be four male students 
to one female. The men are regretful 
that women are to be permitted to 
continue at Oxford, and the women 
that their numbers are being kept 
down. So despite settlement, Oxford 
and womankind may continue to ex- 
change glares. 


Those Autos! 


py ae are still shouting about the 
auto ban at Ann Arbor. This time 
the Michigan interfraternity council 
has presented the regents of the uni- 
versity with a resolution asking for 
modification of the rule against cars. 
A few more resolutions and President 
Little’s protegees will have set a rec- 
ord for resolutions and filibustering, 
unequalled even in congressional his- 
tory. 

At Stanford the students have taken 
over the business of making campus 
motorists behave, with the consent of 
President Wilbur. A student court 
will try offenders, and assess fines. 


—Yale News 


May We Always Win 
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To Europe 


A SUMMER tour of Europe for 
students in the “big ten” group 
has been arranged because of par- 
ticular interest in the Olympic games, 
which will be held in Holland. Major 
John L. Griffith, intercollegiate ath- 
letics commissioner, is honorary chair- 
man of the group. Miss Maria Leon- 
ard, dean of women at the University 
of Illinois, will act as hostess for the 
tour, which will include in its itiner- 
ary England, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and France. 


SPINOZA’S PHILOSOPHY 
A class in Spinoza’s “Ethics” 
is being taught from text by 
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Get This Idea! 


THE NEW STUDENT is the only 
magazine that chronicles the events of 
the undergraduate world regularly, in- 
telligently, critically, appreciatively. It 
does not prettify, glorify, or damn 
these eight hundred thousand students, 
but treats them as adults, living in a 
real world of work and play and 
responsibilities. 


That people in general are inter- 
ested in watching this large and im- 
portant group is amply proved by the 
numerous books, magazine articles, lec- 
tures, and sermons devoted to college 
students. But these are merely sum- 
maries, personal impressions, individual 
interpretations. For first hand material 
gathered from representatives right in 
the colleges, and from a careful read- 
ing of six hundred college papers, one 
must read Toe New Srupent every 
week. There is no alternative. 


Send Tue New Srupenr as a 
Christmas gift to those parents, pro- 
fessors, students, and recent graduates 
who are curious about the current 
trends of thought in the entire under- 
graduate world. If they happen to be 
subscribers already, we'll just extend 
the time another year. 


Tue New Srvupenr is published 
every week and costs only a dollar 
and a half for the whole college year. 
($2.00 outside the U. S.) 
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